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ABSTRACT 



This study was initiated in response to perceived behavior 
problems of undergraduate law school students at a research university in 
Israel. It was found that increasing numbers of students stopped attending 
classes on a regular basis, were not reading assigned materials, avoided 
participating in discussions, studied only superficially for exams, and were 
reluctant to study theory, preferring to concentrate on practice. Interviews 
and questionnaires completed by a representative sample of faculty and 
students attempted to identify similarities and differences between 
professors' and students' thinking about and perceptions of goals in 
teaching, the responsibility for student learning, and problems in the 
teaching/learning/student assessment situation. The study identified major 
gaps between faculty and student perceptions concerning all aspects of the 
academic environment. A dividing issue is faculty emphasis on theory in 
teaching as opposed to students' wish for a more practical orientation. Views 
also diverge on who is responsible for students' failure to learn. While 
faculty perceive themselves as satisfactory teachers, students are highly 
critical of faculty's teaching, with students criticizing faculty's 
informat ion- transmission approach to teaching despite students' preference 
for a more student -centered orientation. These findings are compared to 
similar observations made at a U.S. law school. Four data tables are 
appended. (Contains 53 references.) (CH) 
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The Tension Between Professors’ and Students’ Perceptions 
Regarding the Academic Environment 



Nira Hativa, Tel Aviv University 

Abstract 

This study used interviews and questionnaires given to a representative sample of 
faculty and students in undergraduate courses of a law school in Israel, to identify 
similarities and differences between professors’ and students’ thinking about and 
perceptions of goals in teaching, the responsibility for student learning, and problems 
in the teaching/leaming/student-assessment situation. The study identifies major gaps 
between faculty and students’ perceptions and reveals tension between both parties* 
expectations and goals concerning all aspects of the academic environment. A dividing 
issue is faculty’s emphasis on theory in teaching as opposed to students’ wish for a 
more practical orientation. Views also diverge on the responsibility for students’ 
failure in learning, with each putting the blame on the other. While faculty perceive 
themselves as satisfactory teachers who have sufficient pedagogical knowledge and 
who apply it well in practice, students are highly critical of faculty’s teaching. In 
students’ perception, faculty use the information-transmission approach to teaching 
while they prefer a more student-centered orientation. This extreme gap between 
students’ and faculty’s perceptions brings about to discontent among faculty with 
problematic student behaviors, and to students’ belief that the structure of teaching and 
methods of assessment lead them to surface study methods and low investment in 
learning. 
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Background: A Problematic Situation 

This study was initiated in response to an actual problem. For many years, faculty 
members in a law school at an Israeli research university were frustrated by a gradual 
decrease in class attendance among the registered students, throughout the three and a 
half years of undergraduate studies. 1 In the first semester of the first year, mean class 
attendance across all courses is above 90% of registered students, which drops to 70%- 
80% in the second semester, and which further drops to respectively 50%- 60% and 
30%- 50% in the second and third years. I was invited by the school’s dean to 
diagnose the problem and offer a solution. To start with, I interviewed five teachers 
and 30 students, chosen at random, about their perceptions of problems in teaching 
large required classes in the law school. 2 

All teachers interviewed, with no exception, agreed that the following seven 
problems in student behavior develop gradually, starting in the second semester of the 
freshman year. An increasing proportion of students: 

(a) Stop attending class on a regular basis; 

(b) Do not read assigned readings before class; 

(c) Want their teachers to literally dictate the material to them during lesson; 

(d) Avoid participation in discussions and making mental effort in class; 

(e) Do not study steadily throughout the semester but only during the last few 
weeks before the final exam; 

(f) Study only superficially for exams, using as their single source a “summary 
notebook” 3 , and 

(g) Are reluctant to study theory and want teaching to concentrate on practice. 

The interviewed students’ most frequent explanations for this list of problematic 
behaviors were respectively: 



1 In Israel like in all countries except North America, law study is begun at the undergraduate level. 

2 The selection of students for interview sampled ten students — one per aptitude level — for each of the First 
three years of study. The division into aptitude levels is described in the Context section. 

1 See the Context section. 
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(a) There is only a low added value to attending classes, because of ineffective 
teaching (as discussed in point (i) below). This is the main reason for “voting with 
one’s feet” and omitting these classes; 

(b) The overall amount of reading for all concurrent courses is huge and cannot be 
fully covered. Thus, one needs to make choices. 

(c) , (d), (e), (f) Investing time and effort in thorough and continuous study is not 
rewarded — it is unrelated to success in the course. Studying from a good “summary 
notebook” gives greater advantage (higher grades in tests) than attending all classes 
and reading all the assignments. This situation lowers students’ motivation to invest in 
learning — to think, participate, read, or attend class. They feel their time is better spent 
working on a job during the school year and studying solely for the exams. 

(g) All teachers in the basic, required courses are academics interested in law 
theory and research whereas the large majority of the students aim to be practitioners 
of law. In contrast with students’ interests, most teachers go too deeply into theory as 
if their aim was to prepare academics. 

In students’ perceptions, the main problems in the settings of required large 
courses 3 were: 

(i) Ineffective teaching methods. Teaching in these classes consisted almost 
exclusively of strict lecturing with only little discussion or any other way of activating 
students and their thinking. The dominant teaching approach is “material coverage”, 
that is, teaching a large amount of material at a fast pace and a shallow level of 
knowledge. Some teachers dictate the material from their notes and introduce no 
variations in style and method. Altogether, many class presentations are unclear, non- 
interactive, keep students very passive, of little intellectual challenge, and thus are 
very boring. These methods are very unsatisfactory the students who are of very high 
academic ability 4 and aspire to think and be challenges in class. 

(ii) Improper procedures for student assessment. Tests are ill designed: the items 
are often unsuitable in content and level to the material taught in class, and the time 



4 The admission to that school is based on high performance on high school completion grades and on 
psychometric tests. 
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allocated for answers is usually insufficient. The test grading procedure rewards 
shallow and standard answers and punishes creative, original, or thorough answers. It 
is, moreover, inconsistent and subjective . 3 

(iii) Lack of teacher care and support for students and their learning. Many 
teachers are indifferent and apathetic to students and their learning needs. They do not 
encourage, help, or guide students, nor do they show care for them. 

(iv) Too much emphasis on theory, too little on practice (as already explained). 

(v) Too little openness to a variety of opinions and views. All faculty hold the 
same political and social views which they communicate throughout their teaching, 
while leaving no opening at all for other views. 

In their interviews, responding to these complaints, faculty argued that: 

(i) They taught well enough, and if students would have come to class well 
prepared, they would have experienced much better teaching — more interactive and 
intellectually challenging. The assigned reading serves as a basis for debate during the 
lesson. If students have not read the texts, it is impossible to conduct discussions in 
class. In addition, the very large class size makes it impossible to activate students 
effectively. When teachers do try to conduct discussions, a small number of always the 
same students participates, while many others do not listen. As a result, the class 
becomes noisy and teachers lose control. To prevent this from happening, they reduce 
class discussions to a minimum. 

(ii) They insist that their tests do examine understanding and independent 
thinking rather than knowledge, and that they are objectively evaluated. 

(iv) They strongly believe that deep understanding of legal theory is necessary not 
only to academics but to practitioners as well. They complain that under students’ 
pressure, they direct their teaching to practice more than they should. 

(iii) (v) They reject the notions that they do not care for students and their 
learning, that they all share the same political outlook, and that they discourage 
openness to a variety of opinions and views. 

Altogether, interviews revealed enormous tension between both parties’ 
perceptions and beliefs regarding the points (a) through (g), and (i) through (v) above, 
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that is, regarding teaching, learning, student assessment, and student behaviors. The 
result was dissatisfaction and disappointment on both sides, with anger and frustration 
in more extreme cases. For example, faculty were particularly frustrated by students’ 
not doing the required reading work, by their consequent inability to conduct class 
discussion, and by students’ use of “summary notebooks” to prepare for exams. Many 
of the students interviewed much lamented the lack of intellectual interaction and 
stimuli in class. They stated that they started university with a strong willingness for 
serious and deep study, but that the “system” was forcing them to become superficial. 

The Aims of This Study 

The aim was to determine whether the findings yielded by interviewing a small 
sample of faculty (16.7% of the teaching faculty at that time) and students (2.5% of 
the student population in the first three years of undergraduate studies) could be taken 
to represent the full teacher and student population of the law school. 

Murray ( 1 997) suggested that if we want to understand teaching, it is essential to 
study teachers’ thinking and beliefs regarding three issues: their goals in teaching, 
their approaches to teaching, and their perceptions of their students. This study 
examined these three issues, along with problems that faculty and students 
experienced in teaching and learning. Thus, the study attempted to identify: 

1 . Goals in methods and styles of teaching, developing students, and assessing 
learning. 

2. Perceptions of the responsibility for students’ learning. 

3. Problems in teaching and learning that relate to the academic environment. 

Because the students are the clients of teaching, their thinking and beliefs 
regarding the same issues were also examined, and matches and mismatches between 
the two parties are addressed. 



Theoretical Background 

Teaching has increasingly been described not only in terms of overt action but 
also of teachers’ knowledge, beliefs, perceptions and assumptions regarding the 
academic environment (Hativa, 1998; Ramsden, 1992; Shulman, 1987). The rationale 
is the growing recognition that teachers’ implicit theories regarding instruction and 
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students guide their practice (Hughes, 1990). The academic environment is defined as 
the organization of curricula, teaching, and student assessment in a particular school or 
department (Ramsden, 1979). 

On the other hand, research indicates that students’ perceptions of teachers and 
teaching and their subjective experience of the academic environment, rather than this 
environment in any objective sense, affect their approaches to studying most directly, 
and these approaches affect, in turn, their learning outcomes such as success in the 
course tests (Entwistle, 1991; Entwistle & Tait, 1990). Entwistle (1990) suggests that 
finding out about students’ perceptions of and preferences for the academic 
environment, particularly those related to teaching characteristics, can serve teachers 
in selecting appropriate instructional strategies and in structuring the academic 
environment to better adapt to students’ needs in learning. It is therefore important to 
study the students’ perception of the academic environment. 

Sensitizing students and professors to each other’s viewpoint may facilitate 
communication between these two groups and improve the teaching/learning process. 
Indeed, one of the top ten learning needs of students was found to be getting 
information on how to communicate effectively with the professors, for example, 
regarding their definition of appropriate and inappropriate student behaviors (Amsel & 
Fichten, 1990). 

Faculty’s Perceptions Regarding the Academic Environment 

The issues discussed here follow the three main aims of this study. 

Faculty’s Goals in Teaching 

Faculty’s goals in teaching strongly guide their planning and conducting course 
and lesson (Dinham & Blake, 1991). From among a small number of studies that 
examined faculty goals, the following are four that are most relevant to this study. 

Cross (1991) asked 2,700 faculty from 33 colleges which one of six teaching roles 
they considered as primary. The two roles chosen as of the highest importance were: 
teaching facts and principles, and developing students’ higher-order thinking skills. A 
survey of over 8,000 faculty members teaching in five major institutional categories 
(Lawrence & et al., 1990) found that the most important instructional goal was the 
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transmission of facts, principles and theories. Second in importance was the 
demonstration of intellectual, artistic or scientific process. Thielens (1987), who 
interviewed 81 professors from a representative sample of US universities, found that 
all shared the main instructional goal of helping their students to deeply understand the 
content of the course, at a level that will enable them to properly apply it. In a survey 
of faculty members in a prestigious US research university (Hativa, 1997), the five out 
of 21 listed goals faculty perceive as most important were, in decreasing frequency of 
vote: students’ gaining the basic body of knowledge; promoting student ability to 
apply methods and principles; students’ gaining habits of work and thinking typical to 
the domain; promoting students’ independent, objective, and critical thinking, and 
promoting students’ general cognitive skills. 

Integration of the four above reported studies, which took place in different types 
of higher-education institutions, using different research methods, provide consistent 
evidence that faculty members in colleges and universities share similar goals in 
instruction. The three most important ones, as identified across these studies 5 , are: (a) 
students’ gaining of the basic body of knowledge, that is, the facts, principles, and 
theories of the course content; (b) developing students’ higher-order cognitive skills 
and their independent and critical thinking; and (c) promoting students’ deep 
understanding of the material taught, that is, their ability to properly apply the new 
knowledge. 6 

Faculty Approaches to Teaching or Conceptions of the Academic Environment 

Several terms have been used with reference to teachers’ thinking about teaching, 
such as orientations, conceptions, perceptions, beliefs, approaches, and intentions. We 

5 These are general goals shared by faculty of all academic domains, but disciplinary differences were 
identified in faculty goals and in their level of importance. (Franklin & Theall, 1992; Hativa, 1997; Lawrence 

6 et al., 1990; Stark & Lattuca, 1994) 

6 In accordance with Perkins (1992; 1998) students’ understanding of the material taught is established 
when they can demonstrate “understanding performances ” — performing some thinking tasks that are based 
on the material, such as applying and transferring it to new situations, and solving problems. In this 
interpretation, Thielen’s (1987) most important goal of students’ deep understanding the content which 
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use here Kember’s (1997) account of this terminology: Conceptions or beliefs refer to 
specific meanings we attach to phenomena which then mediate our response to 
situations involving those phenomena; orientation is taken as a broader level of 
categorization encompassing two or more conceptions; teaching approaches are 
characterized as having motivational and strategy/cognitive components. To illustrate 
(Trigwell, Prosser, & Taylor, 1994), for the teaching approach of “information 
transmission”, the motivational component is the teacher’s intention that students will 
directly receive the information about the discipline that he/she transmits. The strategy 
“is one in which the teacher engages in little or no interaction with the students, and in 
which the students have little or no responsibility for the teaching-learning situation” 
(p. 80). Fox (1983) describes two types of conceptions of teaching held by university 
faculty: one that regards the role of the teacher to be active and that of the student as 
passive, and those that assume both teacher and students should be active. 

In recent years, there is a growing interest in research on faculty approaches to 
teaching because of the substantial evidence pointing at the influence of these 
approaches on students’ approaches to learning (Entwistle & Tait, 1990; Gow & 
Kember, 1993; Kember & Gow, 1994). Kember (1997) integrating results of 13 recent 
studies on college/university instructors’ approaches to teaching, distinguished five 
approaches. Figure 1 presents these approaches and the way each formulates the role 
of the teacher, teaching, and students. 

Insert Figure 1 About here 

Kember arranged four of these five approaches to teaching under two orientations 
that may be viewed as the two poles on a continuum: teacher-centered/content oriented 
(approaches 1 and 2) and student-centered/learning oriented (approaches 4 and 5). The 
teacher-centered orientation focuses upon the communication of defined bodies of 
content or knowledge whereas the student-centered orientation focuses upon students’ 
knowledge rather than that of the lecturers. The student-teacher interaction is regarded 
as a transitional approach between the two teaching orientations. 



enables them to apply it matches Hativa’s second-in-importance goal of promoting student ability to apply 
methods and principles. 
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3. Faculty Perceptions of Students as Learners and of the Responsibility for Student 
Learning 

Kember’s analysis indicates that faculty’s perceptions of their students ranges 
from being passive recipients of information — in the teacher-centered orientation — to 
being individuals with various needs, who want to think, be intellectually challenged, 
and be active in the learning process — in the student-centered orientation. An 
important issue in the context of teaching approaches is the responsibility for student 
learning. In Kembers’ teacher-centered orientation, the student is perceived as a 
recipient of information who has the main responsibility for learning it. In the more 
extreme approach of imparting information, students are responsible for their own 
learning regardless of the way the teacher teaches. Teachers who espouse this belief, 
who fail to accept responsibility for students’ failure to learn, fail to see a relationship 
between their own behavior and students’ learning and thus are less likely to work to 
improve students’ performance in the classroom (Clark & Peterson, 1986). In the 
student-centered orientation, the teacher is largely responsible for student learning 
whereas the student’s responsibility is smaller. The teacher is in charge of providing 
an environment that is conducive to learning. 

4. Faculty Perceptions of Factors Causing Difficulties in Teaching 

Only few studies tried to identify these factors. Choi and Malak (1975) identified 
several student behaviors that may affect teaching negatively: failure to complete 
assignments on time, to ask questions in class, and to participate in class discussions. 
Similar or additional negative student behaviors were identified by Hativa (1997): 
failure to do the assigned reading, to review previously taught material before the 
lesson, and to do the homework assignments by oneself, without copying from other 
students. 

Troublesome factors other than student behaviors were: the unavailability of a 
good textbook; insufficient pedagogical knowledge and lack of training for the 
teaching profession, students’ insufficient background knowledge, and the diversity of 
the student population (ibid). Institution-related obstacles that decrease faculty 
motivation to invest in teaching (as perceived by faculty) are (Moses, 1985): A non- 
supportive climate toward teaching on campus — discouraging attitudes towards 
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teaching of senior staff and administrators, lack of reward for teaching, heavy teaching 
load, and high-pressure or strong personal ambition to do research and publish. 

Students’ Perceptions of the Academic Environment 

Students’ perceptions of teaching, teachers, and their role as learners affect the 
way they behave in class, approach studying, and respond to success or failure in 
course tests. 

Students’ Approaches to Learning: Categories and Components 

Over two decades of research on student learning have produced a substantial 
literature on learning approaches, which centers on two components: motivation and 
cognitive strategies. Various taxonomies were suggested of students’ approaches to 
learning. One group of researchers (1979; Biggs, 1976; Entwistle & Tait, 1990; 

Marton & Saljo, 1976; Ramsden & Entwistle, 1981) distinguished among three main 
approaches to the study process, each of which includes an affective (motivational) 
component and a cognitive (strategic) component, with the strategy envisaging the 
behavioral realization of the motive. These are: (a) surface approach, consisting of 
external motivation and surface learning strategies; (b) deep approach, consisting of 
internal motivation and deep learning strategies; and (c) organized/strategic approach, 
consisting of achieving/competitive motivation and achievement-oriented/strategic- 
learning strategies. A second group of researchers (Pintrich, Smith, Garcia, & 
McKeachie, 1991; Schmeck, Geisler-Brenstein, & Cercy, 1991; Weinstein, 
Zimmermann, & Palmer, 1985) did separate between the motivational and cognitive 
components of academic performance and developed models for students’ approaches 
to learning based on this distinction. To illustrate, the Motivated Learning Strategies 
Questionnaire (MLSQ) (Pintrich et al., 1991) is based on a model that consists of a 
motivation scale with three components: value, expectancy, and affective; and a 
learning strategies (cognitive) scale with two components: cognitive and 
metacognitive strategies, and resource management strategies. 

Drawing on a number of studies of college student learning, Entwistle’ s (1995) 
review concludes that students in different disciplines develop characteristic ways of 
learning which are based on their perceptions of what is required in their academic 
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work. Within a particular discipline, effective learning involves the interplay between 
the characteristics of the student and the learning environment as induced by teacher 
and department (ibid.). Components of the learning environment such as assessment 
procedures, workload, freedom in learning, and good teaching as perceived by 
students strongly affect their learning approaches (Entwistle, 1986). 

Students’ learning approaches relate to their preferences for academic 
environment. For example, “Students who adopt deep approaches to learning show a 
clear preference for an environment which is likely to promote understanding, while 
those with a surface approach prefer situations which are thought to facilitate rote 
learning” (Entwistle, 1990, p. 187). Similarly, “students whose main concerns are 
narrowly vocational want the lecturer to provide only the minimum required to pass 
the examination, and to present that in the most straightforward way. In contrast, 
students whose concerns are more academic want to be challenged intellectually, and 
to be encouraged to read widely to supplement lectures” (Entwistle, 1990, p. 9). 

Students’ Perceptions of the Responsibility for Learning 

An individual’s reaction to failure is determined by his/her perception of why the 
failure occurred. Responsibility for success or failure depends on whether the cause 
for success or failure is controllable or not (McMillan & Forsyth, 1991). If a person 
thinks the failure was produced by stable factors that are not easily controlled and 
modified, such as ability, she will decide that subsequent failures are inevitable, and 
will probably give up and fail on subsequent tasks. But if the person thinks the initial 
failure was produced by unstable factors that can be controlled and modified, such as 
effort, then the person might decide that initial setbacks can be mastered. That is, 
attributing failure to a controllable rather than an uncontrollable factor should lead to 
increased success expectancies and increased persistence (Anderson & Jennings, 
1980). Students who believe that they have control over their success and failure in 
learning take responsibility for their learning whereas those who perceive that they do 
not have that control, put the responsibility for their success and failure on factors 
outside themselves, particularly on the learning environment — the teacher is not good, 
the tests are unfair, and so forth. 
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Congruencv and Mismatch between Faculty and Students’ Perceptions of the 
Academic Environment, and Their Effect on Student Learning 

Students' preferred teaching styles match teachers’ attitudes toward education 
(Kerlinger, 1966; Kerlinger & Pedhazur, 1968). Students’ specific social- 
psychological needs in learning are related to their ratings of teachers whose style is 
consistent with their needs (Tetenbaum, 1975). Students’ preferred learning style 
relates to their preferences for teacher communication style (Emanuel & Potter, 1992). 
Students prefer teaching approaches that best serve their own learning approaches 
(Hativa & Birenbaum, 2000). All these findings suggest congruency between students’ 
preferences for academic environment and their learning style. 

Moreover, several ATI (aptitude-treatment interaction) studies showed that 
congruency or a match between teaching characteristics or attitudes and students’ 
learning-related characteristics increased students’ achievement or satisfaction from 
instruction. To illustrate, Domino (1968; 1971) showed that students performed better 
academically and reported greater satisfaction from their studies when taught in a 
manner consonant with their achievement orientations than when taught in a manner 
dissonant with these orientations. Pask (1988) showed that when students were 
matched to a teaching style closely similar to their own learning style, they learned 
more easily and effectively than students who were mismatched. 

Only little research exists on gaps between students’ and teachers’ thinking and 
perceptions oncerning the learning environment. Amsel and Fichten (1990) identified 
differences in college students' and professors' views about the appropriateness of 
students’ request for special consideration in three areas: grading concessions, the role 
of advice by professors, and students’ request for modifications in the professor's 
teaching style that would facilitate comprehension and learning. In another 
environment, that of law reviews where students control editing and publication, 
professors were found to complain about article selection and editing practices 
whereas students felt burdened with unrealistic expectations. Each party viewed the 
other as arrogant (Shea, 1995). 
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Method 

The Context 7 

Because the legal profession has a high prestige in Israel, the demand for 
admission to university law schools far exceeds the number of students these schools 
can accommodate. 8 This has led to the highest standards for student admission among 
all university schools, matched only by those of the medical school. 9 

Undergraduate studies in the law school under study take seven 14-week 
semesters. Almost all courses in the first two years and about one half of the third year 
courses are required and are two-semester long, with 3-4 weekly hours. A class 
consists of 350-400 students, divided into three parallel tracks with the same course 
offerings, so that the same course is taught in the three parallel tracks (each of about 
120 students), usually by three different teachers. On the basis of the admission 
criteria, students are divided into ten aptitude levels and the assignment of students to 
tracks is done at random, but with maintaining equal aptitude-level distribution for the 
three tracks. About 15% of the students study also in other university departments, 
mostly economics or management, for combined undergraduate degree. 

The academic staff at the time of study consisted of 38 full-time faculty, with 
Ph.D.’s from either Israeli or prestigious European and US universities. Almost none 
of them had practiced law and, similar to most faculty in Israeli research universities, 
they were mostly involved in research and publishing and none had received any 
preparation for teaching. Many teachers, too, were adjunct faculty, mostly practicing 
lawyers and judges. They were teaching mostly elective courses in smaller classes 
than the required courses. 

The required yearlong courses are taught solely by the full-time faculty, each 
teaching two-to-three courses per semester (of which one-to-two may be electives). 

7 Knowledge of the special context of teaching in the school under study is essential for understanding the 
academic environment and the source of tension between teachers and students. Therefore, it is described in 
detail here and in the introduction. 

8 There are additional law schools in colleges but their tuition is about twice as high as that in the universities 
while they are less prestigious. 

9 The admission is based on high performance on high school completion grades and on psychometric tests. 
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